INTRODUCTION
or on another plane, of life and death - as in all of Federico's plays.
Man's essential drama.
The instrument which brings death to that child who never existed
except in the form of a desperate hope is Yerma herself. The solution, if
the term may be so used, she gives out of her own flesh. It is the right
thing for the pky that Yerma should kill with her own hands and not
with a knife, as in Blood Wedding', those hands held the power of death,
embodied by now in the central character herself. In the final scene, pre-
pared by a frenzied dance to life, what is mourned is nothing other than
the symbolic death of Yerma, now without direction or justification. It
is Yerma who dies, just as it was she who was in final agony before. In
the play's dramatic conception everything is a reference to the single
character. Unamuno's name in relation to Yerma has also already been
recalled. At the play's dress rehearsal in Madrid Don Miguel was pre-
sent. With great generosity, he said to the author: "This is the play I
wish I had written.'
A confluence of traditional Spanish theatre tendencies, plastic and
musical, is brought about in this play. This is achieved in a purer classic
conception, toward which the poet turned his eyes in search for sim-
plicity and sobriety. It is already expressed in the very title, Yerma -
* Barren'. An invented name, symbolic, univocal, which answers the
play's conception in a perfect fashion.
Apropos of this, let me be forgiven if I recall the sureness and exact-
ness with which Federico named his plays. Common, everyday objects
he liked to call by fantastic and capricious names - many times by
invented ones; and he carried this game, like others, to his life's end. But
poetic things he liked to call by their own names. He is perhaps the only
poet of his generation who did not endow his books of poems with
literary names. His first book is called, simply, Book of Poems. He called
Songs a book of songs and Gypsy Balladeer a book of ballads. Other titles
stand as examples of the tendency: Poems of the Cantejondo, Lament for
Ignado Sanchez Mejias, Poet in New York.
The only exception, and this but a relative one, is the book written in
homage to the Arabic Andalusian poets, the Divan of the Tamarit. Here
the literary lies in the use of the word 'divan* to mean collection; it is
otherwise justified, however, since Tamarit is the Arabic name for the
district in which the Granadine garden where this book was written is
situated.
The same thing could be said of his plays. Wherever a literary name is
used, an ironic allusion that goes beyond the term's aptness is implied,
as in the sub-title of Dona Rosita, the Spinster, which is, The Language of
the Flowers. Take too The Love of Don Perlimplin andBelisa in the Garden
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